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Lyon the Columbian Star. 
REStG@ ¥ATTON. 
A Descas! LATIVE. 
* «Then let Death strike! Ue shall not find 
A weak, reluctant spirit here ;~— 
Why should 1 tong to stay behind, 
When age comes cold, and sad, and drear !— 
Lingering while others are at rest 
Above the ruins time hath made ; 
Till chill and damp above my breast, 
Life’s latest evening flings its shade!” 
Rev. W. B. O. Peazopy. 

The summer of 182-, was famed for its bland 
and spring-like qualities. The freshness of the 
season seemed to continue until the frosts of Octo- 
ber had begun to touch with their varied coloring, 
the luxuriant foliage of the forests. The corn ap- 
peared to grow up and ripen in the sunlight of a 
May-day ; and even when its long leaves began to 
assume a yellow tinge, they seemed to rustle to 
winds which had all the incense of spring upon 
their mysterious and hidden pinions. I shall nev- 
et forget the June of that year. Nature was one 
wide Arcadia. The earth had a beauty in my eyes, 
and a serene and whispering influence upon my 
spirit which I have seldom since experienced. 

It was in the middle of that June, when, in the 
afternoon of a beautiful day, I stood upon a swel- 
ling hill, which rises southwesterly of a populous 
country town, situated near the borders of the At- 
lantic. To the west, in the extreme distance, 
stretched a long, undulating line of hills, like shad- 
owy clouds against the horizon; and between me 
and them lay an extensive and varied plain, sprink- 
led with orchards and meadows, villages, rivers and 
lakes, disposed in a most curious and pleasing ar- 
ray, and forming a touching picture of the coun- 
try. To the east as far as the eye could reach, the 
oroad blue sea spread out its vast expanse, with 
now and then a sail gliding along, and apparently 
melting at last into the distant sky. ‘The sun was 
about sinking, and as his radiance streamed upon 
the windows of the town near by, and touched with 
allthe magic of light and shade the whole landscape 
before me, my soul seemed lifted above the objects 
of time and sense, and to bend in mysterious awe 
tothe great Author of the scenes around. [ sat 
down in the shade of some fine Lombardy poplars 
which crowned the hill, and resigned myself to 
contemplation. Beneath the poplar, especially when 
itis planted in a situation commanding an exten- 
sive prospect, I feel a solemnity, a kind of pleas- 
ing sadness which influences me in no other situa- 
tion. Its tremulous and whispering leaves, that 
seem to hold so pleasant a communion with the 
summer breeze—its tall branches, aspiring upwards 
in their green luxuriance into the blue and mysteri- 
ous sky, all possess a charm which is pleasant but 
undefinable. 

On this occasion, my fancy roamed abroad in a 
thousand excursive and pleasing flights. Memory 
brought to my mind the scenes of other years ;— 
the tender recollections of friends who had faded 
inmy pathway; of those who ‘were distant, and 
those who were dead.’ ‘ How tranquil,’ I exclaim- 
ed aloud, ‘ would be my breast, if I could look for- 
ward with the serenity wherewith I retrace the past. 
But I cannot. Iam encompassed with frailty ;—I 
know what I am, but not what I may soon be. Per- 
haps in a few years the upright principles which I 
have endeavored to maintain, may abandon me ;—I 
may forfeit the favor of Heaven, and be left to the 
guidance of impure and contending passions. Un- 














certainty is written upon all the things of the earth ; 
and for the coming moments, I can only hope in 
Him who alone tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
that I may endure the light afflictions of the world 
with cheerfulness and fortitude.’ 

I should have proceeded ; but turning my head, 
I saw standing near, a venerable and grey-head- 
ed man, leaning on his staff, and apr-rently lis- 
tening to my words. I recognized him .at once, 
as the physician of the adjacent town, whose 
skill and piety were both well known and appre- 
ciated. ® 

‘ You seem repining, Charles,’ said he with that 





tone of familiarity which his age and intimacy war- 
ranted ;—‘ You seem repining as you look toward 
the future of this life—but you appear not to look 
beyond the grave. In your apprehended sorrows, 
you think not of the interminable wo which awaits 
the uhchanged in heart beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of our earthly pilgrimage. In your wish 
for happiness, you seem not to look beyond the 
limited span of the life which now is, to that far 
better, and unsullied inheritance, over which mu- 
tability has no power, and death no sway. I have 
loved you, Charles; I have admired your reflect- 
ing and contemplative mind; and I am happy to 
meet with you in these occasional rambles, which 
add, I trust, a health to my soul as well as vigor to 
my limbs. The oftener 1 come here, the more 
deeply do I feel that a little time remains for me 
in this vale of tears. My race is nearly run; and 
this beautiful and glorious earth over which my dim 
eyes are wont to roam with such delight, will soon 
open its arms to caress me as kindred dust, and I 
shall sink into its bosom. But I am not dismayed. 
I have lost the overshadowing dread of death, 
which once oppressed my soul to faintness, when I 
looked away from this sunny and beguiling world, 
towards its vale. The golden bowl is almost bro- 
ken, and the silver clrord which bound me to ex- 
istence, is fast loosening its hold, and I expect 
ere long to be free. This earth has lost all its en- 
ticing phantoms to me; and the deep glory of an- 
other and an heavenly, seems to burst brighter and 
brighter upon my senses. I long to lay down the 
cumbrous dust which has so long hedged in my 
spirit; I desire to flee away and be at rest in the 
green pastures and by the still waters of a better 
land. Do you see yonder church yard,’ continued 
he, as he pointed to a rural and quiet,enclosure, at 
a little distance from the town, surrounded by a 
white paling, and whose pure monuments appear- 
ed rising among the willows and other shrubbery, 
tastefully disposed, and emblematic of sorrow and 
innocence, or the repose of the dead. ‘In that 
spot,’ he continued, ‘sleep all the enjoyments of 
my youth—the objects that made life pleasant, be- 
fore I learned the chief good of which man is sus- 
ceptible. There sleep the cold and wasting remains 
of my wife and children; I saw them laid to rest 
in that narrow house, in the space of three months ; 
and though they have gone long before me to heav- 
en, yet I have not felt alone in the world. God was 
pleased to sustain me with the blessed consolations 
of his spirit, when they went through the shad- 
owy vale of death. His right arm upheld me 
when the curtain of the grave was folded over 
their pale and unresisting dust: and he has giv- 
en me strength to wait with patience until I too 
can take the wings of a dove and soar into his 
presence. 

My daughter E was a sweet and affection- 
ate child. In filial duty she left nothing undone; 
in tender regard, she was but a young image of her 
mother. But she passed away in her budding and 
flowery years, to repose in the bosom of Him, 











whose love has no fear of extinction; and who 
re-unites kindred souls in a far better and more 
enduring tie. ‘The scene of her death, is yet 
plain before my mind. It was only a few weeks 
after she had renounced the ephemeral vanities 
of the world, and was given to her Redeemer in 
the baptismal waters. Returning.one Sabbath in 
summer, from the church, which we can see above 
the locusts and oaks near the margin of that little 
lake, the horse which was in her service became 
restive, and the carriage wherein she rode, while 
crossing the bridge over yonder river, was overturn- 
ed; she was dashed violently against the railing, . 
and was brought home senseless. When I return- 
ed from a visit to a patient, she was lying on her 
couch—her white dress was besmeared with blood, 
which flowed copiously from a mortal wound in her 
side. But, in all her bodily anguish, there was 
the settled and tranquillizing calmness of a 1e- 
deemed soul imprinted on her pale, but joy-lit 
face. She was prepared to depart hence; and 
she breathed her last thrilling and tender fare- 
well, as she lay in these arms. The blow was 
keen and bitter; she was a lovely girl ;—but it 
was the will of Him who gave me strength to bear; 
and who led me to rejoice, that the unexpanded 
flower had only been removed from the wreath of 
my earthly happiness, to unfold and blossom for- 
ever in the ambrosia! airs of heaven. I resign- 
ed her to her Father and her God; and said to 
my own chastened, yet contented spirit: 

* Weep not for her !—oh, she was far too fair, 

Too pure and free for this guilt-tainted earth ;— 

The sinless glory, and the golden air 

Of Zion, seemed to claim her from her birth; 

Weep not for her!” 

My only boy, Henry, was a noble, and as my 
indulgent spirit was prone to believe, a most un- 
common child. He was the joy of his fond and 
devoted mother; and my heart yearned over him 
with all a father’s hope. By the favor of Him who 
‘worketh in us both to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure,’ he had in his early and untroubled 
years, turned away his thoughts from the earth, and 
fixed them upon heaven. 

He pursued his studies with intensity and vigor, 
and became the first in his class at college. His 
death was in an hour of sublunary triumph. Ap- 
pointed to recite the annual oration at commence- 
ment, he exerted every faculty on the proud occa- 
sion. I was present at that memorable period. In 
the midst of a flight of eloquent delineations—in a 
moment dearest to a father’s heart;—when ex- 
pressions of admiration and inquiries of ‘ Who is 
he?’ were passing around me, and the assembled 
concourse seemed wrapt in the enchantments of his 
words and action—he suddenly stopped, he raised 
his hand to his open and manly brow, and sunk 
back upon his seat. He died at that moment. 

In a little month after, my beloved companion 
was called home to her rest and her reward,— 
and I was left alone in the world. If there was 
ever a perfect wife; pleasant to the eye, and 
with a heart full of purity, and rich with treasur- 
ed affection, it was my own. She had been long 
enfeebled; and I have great reason to apprehend, 
that the departure of our children, hastened the 
approach of that alarming hectic which betokened 

‘Early death : and shed, 
O’er her consuming cheek, the Autumnal, leaf-like red.’ 

It was an hour somewhat like this, when her 
imprisoned spirit was set free. The Autumn sun 
was sinking to his rest; and as he fell behind the 
western hills, he emerged from a belt of gorgeous 





clouds, and looked abroac upon this extended and 
beauteous landscape, then colored in the rainbow 
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hues of the departing years, with a glorious and| 
unsullied smile. As my companion gazed out of 
the raised window, to which she had requested to 
be carried, she wept; but her tears were of de- 
jicious and hallowed joy.—She dwelt upon the 
beauty of the scene now spread before us; she 
passed rapidly over the recital of our early alliance, 
of our conjugal happiness, and of the goodness of 
Heaven towards us, which had crowned us with 
so many blessings and sustained us amidst so 
It was an hour of holy hope, of 
tender memories, and sad regrets. 
hour of freedom, and it was mine of still and deep 
It was the Jast time that the sun of this 
world looked upon her mild blue eye. ' 
morning the seal of death was upon her eye-lids, 
and her spirit was, I trust, in Paradise. 

‘That hour of trial is gone ; that cup of bitterness 
has been drained ; and in all the multiplied shad- 
ows that gathered then around me, the light of a 
trusting faith lit up the gloom, and a hope within 
me whispered of immortality, and blessed me with: 
It touched the broad fields of nature 
with a coloring of delight ; and gave me joy when 
I awoke at morning from my feverish night-visions. 
I linger yet ip this wilderness world; and though a 
stranger and a pilgrim, I am not unhappy. I have, 
I trust, been useful to my fellow-men, in my profes- 
sional Gapacity ; and in a walk like this, I meet the 
grateful céuntenances of many whom I have raised 
to health, by the assistance of Heaven, with my 
I find a beneficent Providence in 
the changing and welcome varieties of nature ; 
I am deeply thankful for the enduring hopes 
which lie has given me; and the hour is not far 
distant, when he will suffer me to rejoin, in endless 
and unclouded felicity, the loved ones that have 
gone before me.’ 

Here the old man ceased. 
drawing in; the last faint crimstn“had faded from 
the borders of a few dull grey ¢lobuds ‘in the western 
horizon; and the moon had ‘arisen into the azure 
air, and was smiling abroad on‘the earth and sea. 
‘The evening winds were playing with the poplar 
boughs, and dallying with the fresh clover beneath 
our feet, when I bade my venerable friend adieu. 
He parted from me with a serene and saint-like 
smile ; and I had a kind of presentiment that we 
should never meet again. 

The next day I learn@d, that he; was.no mere.— 
He was found at sunrise, beneath ‘the very ‘trees 
His Bible which he had 
clasped to his breast was found open; and a leaf 
was turned down at the following passages :— 

‘My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning: J say more than they 
that watch for the morning. 
down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted with- 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise 
him who is the help of my countenance, and my 


many sorrows. 


medical skill. 


The twilight was 


where we had parted. 


Why art thou cast 


and was liberal in all his donations to benevolent 
objects. He possessed a generous soul ; and it was 
his delight to bind the broken-hearted, and admin- 
ister relief to the orphan. He was plain in his 
dress and unobtrusive in his manners. He was not 
fond of gaudy equipage and magnificence. His 
children were brought up in the fear of their Ma- 
ker, and from their youngest days were taught to 
reverence the ordinances of Jehovah, and love their 
neighbors as themselves. Seldom did a family par- 
take of more peace and enjoyment than this. But 
a dark.day,.a day of trial, was brooding over their 
prosperous sky. Suddenly and unexpectedly he 
was called upon for the payment of a large amount; 
and so great was the sum that all he was worth 
would barely meet the demand. He had given bond 
for an intimate friend, who was unable. to pay, and 
the creditors came upon Mr. Merrill.—He gave up 
all, and had but very little remaining to continue 
his business; yet he was not discouraged. He 
knew his friend, if ever he should become able, 
would return him the full amount. Being uncer- 
tain whether he should obtain any thing, he begun 
to use more economy in his family. His son, a 
boy of nine years, must not be extravagant; but 
again wear what he had cast aside some time be- 
fore as nearly worn out. 
‘Did you find the shoes, Joseph?” asked Mr. 
Merrill. 
‘* Here they are, Sir; how they look !” 
‘* How mouldy they are, Pa,” said Mary Ann. 
** But scour them up, children; grease them, 
and I'll warrant they’ll look as black as the others 
in a short time.” 
They were brushed and rubbed till they looked 
quite well; and Joseph tried them on. 
‘“*T don’t want to wear these, Pa,” said he, “ but 
I will make no trouble ; I know you are not able 
to afford me better.” 
“‘T should be glad, child, to have you wear your 
others, but you know what our circumstances are ; 
your sister must also wear her home-spun gown, 
and your mother will dress in an humble manner. 
Each of us must put on our old garments. What 
would be thought of us by our neighbors, if we 
afforded to dress as well now as we did before the 
failure. ‘They would be led to suppose that the 
creditors must suffer; but I’m thankful they are 
all paid, and what little I have left must be made 
to.go as far as possible.—Wear, the shoes, Joseph, 
}and. think: nothing- about, them.” 

“There, Pa, I’ve got them on,: how, do they 
look ?” 

“Look very well indeed; I should’nt have no- 
ticed, but they were your others, did I not know.” 

““And they feel better than I thought they 
would.” ; 

“Do they pinch any?” said Mary Jane. 

‘Only a little; I should about as lief wear them 
now as my other ones,” said Joseph, running about 
the floor. 
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**Where’s Joseph’s old shues? 
found, and he must wear them again.” 
“Wear my old shoes again, papa?—you don’t 
mean so, do you ?—you’re in fun, a’nt you?” 
‘“*T mean so, child !—hunt them up, if you don’t 
know where they are.” 
*O, how clumsy, and odd, and ugly, I shall 
look with them on, and I don’t think they’re large 


They must be 


‘* Perhaps they will pinch a little, but you must 
try to wear them; go and hunt them up.” 
While Joseph and his sister have gone up into the 
closet where old shoes, old clothes, and old hats 
were mingled together, to find his shoes, I will give 
the reader a skeleton sketch of the history of Jo- 


Mr. Merrill was an honest trader, 
in business a number of years, and prospered in all 
his undertakings. He had become pretty wealthy, 


He had been 


All the family put on their old garments; but 
they were clean and tidy, and by practising such 
‘economy, Mr. Merrill was in quite a flourishing 
condition, at the expiration of a year; and then 
his friend being willed a large amount by the de- 
cease of a wealthy relative, was able to pay Mr. 
M. all he owed him. 

His family could now afford to help their poor 
neighbors, which during the past year was not in 
their power, and this had been a source of much 
grief to them. 

“Now, my-son, since I am again raised to my 
former condition,” said Mr. M., ‘ and you were 
willing to put up with just what we could obtain 
for you, without being in the Jeast displeased or 
mortified at your dress, I will now make you a pres- 
ent of this gold watch; keep it to remind you, that 
in whatsoever station you are in life, you must be 
humble. You must never let the seeds of vice, ir- 
religion and pride, be sown in your bosom, and nev- 
er despise the company of the poor; for recollect 
the most wealthy may suddenly fall, while on the 
other hand, the meanest beggar may take his seat in 


looks of the self-esteemed. Be independent, fear 
no man, but reverence all; and by so doing your 
life will be a life of joy, providing you are meek and 
lowly in heart, and have chosen as your guide and 
your portion the Maker of heaven and earth.” 
Joseph manifested tokens of gratitude to his fa- 
ther, and handed the watch to his mother to hang 
over the chimney piece above his father’s likeness; 
that when he looked for the hour of the day, he 
might remember the injunctions of his father, and 
—BE HUMBLE. 


Portland. D.C. Cc 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY. 

“My love,” said Mrs Isbell to her daughter 
Caroline, when she came in to dinner, “ you have 
not mended the rent in your frock, which I desired 
you to do yesterday.” 
Caroline had disposed the folds of her dress so 
as to hide the rent as much as possible; and she 
hoped it would escape her mother’s observation ; 
when she found herself mistaken, she looked 
very red, and said, “Indeed, mother, I forgot it.” 
‘“* You have not mended the matter by your ex- 
cuse, Caroline; for it is very wrong for you to fyr- 
get, or neglect to do what I desire. You must’go 
to-your own room, my love; I cannot have a ragged 
girl at the table.” 
This was, perhaps, the hundredth time Caroline 
had been made to suffer for her indolence, and yet 
she had not learned to get the better of it. And, 
now, instead of repairing her dress, as she should 
have done, when she reached her room, she threw 
herself upon a seat by the window, and sat gazing 
idly about, till her sister Mary, a good-natured little 
girl, full of gaiety and life, came tripping in, witha 
plate in her hand. 

‘“* Here, Caroline,” said she, ‘* mother has allow- 
ed me to bring you some dinner; and when you 
have eaten it, I hope you will take off this ugly 
frock, which has caused your disgrace, and mend 
it nicely, and then mother will be pleased with you 
again.” 

While Caroline was eating her dinner, Mary 
looked up her needle, thread, scissors, and thim- 
ble, and placed them before her. ‘* Come Cary,” 
said she, playfully, ‘‘ here are all your tools; now 
let me help you take off this unlucky dress, and set 
it to rights.” es ; . 

‘Oh, Mary, how I wish I liked to work as well 
as you do; and then mothér would not ‘be displeas- 
ed with me so often; and I‘should ‘not always 
have to stay at home, because my gloves, or 
stockings, or bonnet, or something else, is out of 
order.” ‘ 

** And why don’t you love to work, dear €aro- 
line. I am sure, you can’t be happy, while you 
are idle.” 

** No, I can’t, to be sure,” said Caroline; “ but 
I don’t know why it is, I never can set myself to 
work.” 

** Well, 1 will set you to work, then,” said Ma- 
ry: and she quickly fitted a piece upof the hoie, 
and then put the needle into her sister’s hand. Car- 
oline sighed, “Oh! Mary, I wish you would de it 
for me.” 

“T would, my dear, with all my heart, if mother 
had not forbidden me. I think 1 remember all she 
said, and I will repeat it to you, Caroline. ‘ You 
must not do your sister’s work for her any more, 
Mary. You have almost spoilt her new, by your 
ill-judged kindness. She must be taught to depend 
Jess upon the assistance of others, and more upor 
herself.” ’ 

“ Mother has forgotten that you are older than I 
am, Mary. I am sure she could’nt have forbidden 


you to help me, if she had not.” 

Mary could not help langhing at Caroline’s sor- 
rowful tone, as she spoke ; but she did all she could 
to comfort her. 

* Don’t you think ’tis pleasant to work, now,” 
said she, as she watched Caroline’s reluctant fin- 











a palace. Never be ashamed to wear an old shoe, 
should necessity require it, or notice the haughty 


gers, while they slowly performed their task. “How 
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neatly you do it,—there now, ’tis done, and the un- 
sightly hole is seen no more. Oh ! never say again, 
you don’t love to work.” 

“The next morning, Mr. Isbell invited his little 
daughters to walk with him. “ You may take your 
baskets, gitls, if you please,” said he; ‘‘ for we 
shall cross fields, where you will find abundance of 
strawberries and wild flowers.” Away they flew, 
to prepare themselves. Caroline had lost a string 
from her bonnet, the last time she went out; and 
this morning, she had broken one of her shoe- 
strings, “‘ No matter,” said she to. Mary, “I dare 
say | can manage to do without them.” She was 
mistaken, however; for_she had hardly got into the 
street, When the shoe came down at the heel ; in 
stooping to pull it up, she fergot to hold on her bon- 
net as carefully asshe had-done ; away it blew, she 
ran after it, and her shoe come quite off; she could 
not stay-to put it on, for her bonnet was travelling 
fast away from her. She snatched it up iu her hand, 
therefore, and pursued her bonnet; just .as she 
reached it, and was raising it. from the ground, 
her father looked back to see what had become of 


er. ; 

“What does all this mean, Caroline,” he in- 
quired, when he saw her piteous plight. 

“My bonnet blew off, sir,” answered she. 

“ How come your bonnet to blow off, my dear?” 

“ Because—because,—I could not tie it on.” 

“ And why could not you tie it on, my dear ?” 

“ Because—because,” Caroline began again. 

“One because will do,” said her father. 

“Yes sir; because I lost one of the strings, the 
other day.” 

“And as usual, neglected to replace it. But 
what’s here; do you wear your shoe upon your hand 
Caroline 2” : . 

“No sir,’ answered Caroline, with tears of 
shame. and vexation in her eyes; ‘‘ but the string 
broke this morning, and I forgot—I mean [ had’nt 
time.” 

“No matter what you mean, Caroline ; go home, 
and never come out with me again, with stringless 
bonnet and shoes.” 

Caroline walked slowly home, holding on her 
bonnet with one hand, and stopping every minute 
to put on her shoe with the other; while Mary 
went on with her father, to gather strawberries and 
flowers. 

A few days after, the two little girls were in their 
own room, Mary sewing diligently, and Caroline 
looking out at the window, her work lying on her 
lape At last she rose, and tossing her work upon 
the table, said, ‘‘I.shall not do any more on that 
tiresome patch-work, to-day.” —_- , 

“But you know, Caroline,” expostulated Mary, 
“that mother said we must finish it this week ; and 
wecannot, unless we are industrious.” 

“Qh! ’tis only Wednesday ; there are three days 
to come yet.” 

“Yes,” said Mary; ‘ but if you do not do more 
than you have to-day, I am sure you will not finish 
your part. Besides, you know father promised to 
take us to ride on Saturday, and mother will not 
allow us to go, if our work is not done.” 

“What a worry you are in, Mary ; I dare say we 
shall get it done.” 

_ “But,” persisted Mary, “a dare say will not fin- 
ishit, you know, Caroline.” 

Caroline was a good, or rather an easy-tempered 
hild; but she did not like to be urged to work, 
and she said, a little impatiently, “¥ wish Mary, 
you would not tease me so. J shall not stay shut 

p in the house such a delightful day, because we 
ave a little sewing to do. Come, you had better 
0 and take one run in the garden with me.” 

“T should like to take one run,” said Mary; for 
can work the better when I come back. ButI am 
fraid, if you once go into the garden, you will not 
ome in till night.” 

Caroline laughed at her sister’s nonsensical fears, 
Ss she called them; and away they ran, frisking 
nd jumping about like little lambs. But Caroline 
con grew tired of this violent exercise, and sat 
own to rest herself. s 


“Twill go in to my sewing; that will rest me 








































































































quite as well as to sit down here,” said Mary. 

““Oh! stay a few minutes longery Mary,” said 
Caroline; ‘ I will go in soon.” 

Mary stayed, but still Caroline was not ready. 
She continued to plead for a few minutes longer, 
and a few minutes longer, till at last, Mary got quite 
out of patience. 

‘**IT cannot stay another minute, Caroline; if 
you will not go with me now, I shall go alone.” 
“Go if you will, then; I will come soon.” 
Caroline forgot her promise, 
again till after sunset. 

“* What in the world, have you been doing ?” ask- 
ed Mary, when she made her appearance ; “‘ you 
have not had even a book with you.” 

Caroline colored deeply. ‘‘ Why, to tell the 
truth, I have been sauntering about in the garden, 
picking roses and pulling them to pieces.” 

A most useful and profitable employment, was it 
not, my daughter ?” said Mrs. Isbell. Caroline did 
not know that her mother was standing at the door, 
and she looked very much confused, when she heard 
her speak. ‘‘ Don’t you think,” my dear, continu- 
ed Mrs. Isbell, ‘ you had better have been at work 
with Mary ?” 

‘“ Yes, mother, I believe I had; but then the 
garden was so pleasant, I could not leave it.” 

** You could not leave it,’’ Caroline. ‘‘ I fear that 
is not strictly true.” Caroline seemed much shock- 
ed atthis. ‘ I donot mean, my dear,” continued her 
mother, “‘ that you have been guilty of intentional 
falsehood ; but you do not consider the meaning of 
the words you use. Suppose you had heard, while 
stretched upon the grass, pulling your roses to pie- 
ces, that some of your friends had sent you an ele- 
gant present, or that your favorite cousin Emily, 
had come to visit you; could you have left the gar- 
den, and come to the house ?” 

**} think I could, Mother,” answered Caroline, 
coloring again. 

“Tt is plain then, you had the power to leave 
the garden, if you pleased ; and the reason why you 
disliked to leave it, was, because you disliked to re- 
turn to work.” 

“* Well, mother, I believe it is so. I know Iam 
an idle girl; but, indeed, I cannot help it.” 

“Never say you cannot help it, till you have 
tried.” 

‘**T have tried, often, and often, mother.” 

‘* But not resolutely ,nor perseveringly, my child.” 

Caroline sighed, ‘‘ Indeed, mother, perseverance 
and resolution form no part in my character.” 

‘* But does not your character depend upon your- 
self, my dear? and cannot you rouse yourself to ex- 
ertion, when you resolve upon it? You would find 
no difficulty in preparing to go out in the carriage 
with me, to-morrow, would you? ; 

“No mother, but then I like to ride.” 

**T know you do, my dear. I have seen you be- 
stirring yourself, all life and spirits, when prepar- 
ing for a ride, or‘a visit. So it seems, it is only 
the disagreeable things you cannot do; whatever 
you like to do, you can do as willingly and actively 
as your sister. Perhaps when she was first taught 
to sew, she disliked to confine herself to it as much 
as you do; but when she was convinced it was an 
art she must acquire, and practise, to make herself 
useful, she overcome her dislike ; and you, my dear, 
can do the same, if you will.” 

* But Mary does.naturally like to work better 
than I do.” 

Mrs. Isbell smiled. ‘‘ That may possibly be true, 
my dear; but does it prove that you’ may, there- 
fore, give yourself up to indolence, and become 
an useless, helpless being; a burden to yourself 
and friends?” 

‘No indeed,” said Caroline, frightened at the 
picture her mother had drawn; “I am resolved I 
will try to correct this fault.” 

**T trust you will, my love, not only correct this, 
but all your faults; and then you will be the pride 
and joy of your mother’s heart.” 

Caroline kissed her mother, with tears in her 
eyes. “Oh! mother, how good you are to me, 
after all the trouble I have made you. And how 
good Mary is, and how much she does for me, 


But 
Mary did not see her 





though I never do any thing for her. I will, forthe 
future, try to be as good and as useful as she is; 
and then every body will love me, and you will not 
be displeased with me any more.” 

Caroline kept this resolution as well as a little 
girl could keep it. She watched over herself care- 
fully, and in time, quite conquer! her propensity 
to indolence. And instead of bing a source of 


grief to her mother, she became her comfort and 
delight. 
Stockbridge. F. 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 
[From the 14th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb persons at Hartford, Ct. just published, we copy 
the fotlowing specimens of composition :—] 
Bya young lady, 16 years old; under instruction 41-2 years. 
ABOUT MY PARENTS. 

I recollect that my parents lived in a large house 
in a pleasant village, there were few houses. I re- 
sided in a house with my parents and a sister and 
two women. My mother was very good and indus- 
trious. She wasvery kind to me and my sister. 
She was fond of reading her books and other things, 
but I remember that my sisterand I had giren up 
sewing clothes, 1 accompanied her to walk out of 
the garden. My father was going to a certain place, 
where he was a farmer: He wrought much in the 
day and night, and then he came into the house, 
where he abode. The next day he went to his busi- 
ness as usual. I hoped that my parents would live 
during many years, and .that they. were comforta- 
ble. One day my father was absent, because his 
affairs were important. He was the owner of the 
house and stable. My mother had the care of it 
during his absence. She did not know that my fa- 
ther had abandoned her, and that he forgother. I 
think my mother often inquired of the people, where 
my father had gone, and she was grieved at not 
finding him. She was much grieved that he had 
abandoned her. But it was apparent that she was 
a good old woman. She soon became sick, and 
grew worse and worse, and died, and was buried. 

When I was alittle girl, ] was lonely and had no 
companions. I had no brothers nor sisters and 
had no cousins nor relations. 1 had an opportuni- 
ty to look for a place, where I lived several days. 
One of the gentlemen was surprising at finding 
that I was astranger. I was perplexed by the peo- 
ple who looked at me. One of the ladies was very 
good. She had compassion on me. She told me : 
are you deaf anddumb? Yes Madam, I am a deaf 
and dumb girl. She asked me if my parents were 
living, and my answer was that my mother was 
dead;-and that my father was living, but had run 
away. I presumed that she knew that I was an or- 
phan. Ihad noproperty, norestate. I bethought 
that I had lost my house or cattle... A lady saw that 
I was very poor. She pitied me, and introduced 
me into the room, and lodged me with her. She 
took good care of me. I remember that she asked me 
what I did, and I replied to her that I was at lei- 
sure. She employed me tosew. I was working 
ina receptacle. ‘Then I took a broom to sweep it, 
and to wipe the floor with a mop. When I had 
done, J walked about. I staid one or two years. I 
prepared my trunk, the next day I came to Hartford 
to learn to write and read. 1 like to stay in the 
Asylum. 


a 
By ayoung lady, 27 years old; undcr instruction 4 1-2 years. 
AN ACCOUNT OF MY FATHER. 

I remember my father, I am willing to write some 
composition about him. When my grandfather 
died, he bequeathed my father a large farm. My 
father was a little boy, he could not keep his farm. 
But his uncle took care of him, till he was free. 
His uncleleft himthe farm. My father could keep 
his farm. Then he bought part of another field. 
He had a house which was situated near Gayhead. 
In the spring he sometimes caught fishes from the 
sea for his wife and her children to eat, and also 
he cultivated his field and did other things. Before 


tL. winter he deposited rye, corn, vege:abtes and po- 
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tatoes &c. in the small house or barn. When he 
was an old man, he departed from the voyage. 
He was generally unwell, but he continued plant- 
ing in his field in the summer. In the winter he 
often drove the flock of sheep from the severe cold, 
he fed them and also the cattle with hay. My broth- 
ers frequently caught cod-fish every day during two 
months, except if it was very wintry they could not. 
In the summer he said that they must mow a mea- 
dow, therefore they obeyed and mowed it and put 
some hay into his barn for his cattle. In the au- 
tumn they went and caught fish again. They could 
make shoes and built small boats in the winter. I 
remember my parents had a great kindness and 
generousness. ‘I‘hey felt very sorry, because their 
three sons and two daughters were deaf and dumb, 
but they could talk with our signs and have much 
pleasure. My mother asked me to spin her wool, 
my sister and I often spun and weaved broadcloth. 
Before I came to the asylum, IT knew that the deaf 
and dumb pupils came to it. I often asked my fa- 
ther, if he would permit me to go there and he an- 
swered that he would let me go there, but he had 
not money enough. My father told me that he was 
truly sorry, because I could not gothere. He ask- 
ed the governor if he would allow his daughter to 
go to the asylum, for the purpose of learning. When 
I heard that the governor would let me go there, I 
was much delighted. ‘Then I left my parents and 
my sisters and brothers and went to the asylum. I 
have staid in it four and a half years. I can read 
and understand some books and have much plea- 
sure. Oh! I am gratiful to God, who has given 
me the improvement of conversation and learning. 
When I left my father, I stayed here about one 
year. [heard from a letter that he died. I was 
much afflicted that we lost our father. We shall 
see him no more, but we shall meet him at the day 
of judgment. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








LIGHT OF THE GLOW SHELL. 

The animals which inhabit shells of the genus 
Pholas, have the property of emitting a phosphores- 
cent liquor, which shines with brilliancy, and illu- 
minates whatever it touches. This was observed 
even byjthe ancients; Pliny tells us, that the Pho- 
las shines in the mouth of the person that eats it, 
and renders the hands and clothes luminous when 
brought in contact with them. Many interesting 
experiments were made on this luminous matter by 
the academicians of Bologna, and tae celebrated 
French naturalist, Reaumer. 


vived by the application of fresh or salt water, though 
brandy or ardent spirits of any kind immediately 


extinguishes it; and all the acids destroy it entire- 
The luminous water, when poured upon fresh 
calcined gypsum, rockchrystal, or sugar, becomes 
Milk rendered luminous by the liquor, 
loses its phosphorescence when mixed with sulphuric 
acid, but recovers it on the addition of carbonate of 
A single Pholas renders seven ounces of 
milk so luminous that it makes all the surrounding 
objects visible in the dark. But when the milk is 
excluded from the air, the light is extinguished. 
Differently coloured substances are powerfully af- 
White appears to im- 
bibe and emit the greatest quantity; yellow and 
Red will hardly emit 
any light, and violet the least of all, when the Pho- 
las is put into glasses tinged with these several col- 


ly. 


more vivid. 


potash. 


fected by this kind of light. 


green in less proportions, 


ours. —-2e— 


Silk Worms.—We saw a few days since about 
thirty thousand silk worms at the house of Pliny 
They are now three weeks 


Earle, in Leicester. 
old, and are about an inch and a half in length 
and the size of a large full grown, apple-tree cater 
pillar. 


It was found that its 
brilliancy was in proportion to its freshness; but 
even in a dry state, the phosphorescence may be re- 


The skin is brown and destitute of hair or 
any other covering. In about ten days more they 
will commence winding the cocoons, and, in six 
weeks from the time of their hatching, they will 
nearly or quite all have done eating. They are fed 
several times during the day, and if kept supplied 


with fresh leaves, will eat most of the time, but 
what is very singular, although they have no eyes, 
as soon as it is night, they elevate their heads, be- 
come motionless, and will eat no more till morning. 
Worcester Spy.. 








EDITORIAL. 
RUNNING AFTER SQUIRRELS. 

Some years ago, a gentleman visiting in a cer- 
tain place, became slightly acquainted with a Mr. 
Alsop who resided there. Being desirous of know- 
ing more about his character, he made inquiries 
of another gentleman who had known him from 
his childhood. ‘ Why,” said the other, ‘‘as to 
Mr. Alsop, perhaps I can best describe him to you 
by relating an anecdote of his youthful days.” ‘The 
inquirer was very attentive to hear the story and 
the gentleman proceeded thus. 

‘When John Alsop was about fifteen years old, 
his father and another man were engaged one day 
in building that heavy log fence, which the first 
settlers here used to make when they cleared up 
new land. You know they‘would lay one very 
large log on the ground for a foundation ; then put 
down what they called skids, and roll up another 
large log to lie upon the other. This rolling up 
was hard work, and required all their strength; 
and needed to be done very cautiously, lest the log 
should slip or roll back upon themand kill them. ‘The 
two men were rolling up a very heavy log with their 
hand-spikes, and John’s business was to clap un- 
der a block on the skid, to keep the log safe while 
his father should renew his hold with his hand- 
spike. Having given a good lift and tugging with 
all his might, the father called out to his son, 
‘There, Johnny, put under your block quick.’ 
John started very nimbly a yard or two and snatch- 
ed up his block, when suddenly the loud chirp of a 
squirrel struck his ear. Quick as lightning he 
threw down his block and ran off, to cast stones 
at the squirrel and attempt to kill him, leaving his 
father and the other man to hold the log till he 
come back, or let it roll back and endanger their 
lives. ‘There, Sir, you have an idea of the char- 
acter of John Alsop, though it is thirty years since 
that transaction, for he has been running after squir- 
rels ever since.” 

This story is no doubt amusing to children ; let 
it also be instructive. Let us see whether they un- 
derstand it well. Is it possible the gentleman could 
mean, that John Alsop had literally spent all his 
time for thirty years, in chasing and stoning squir- 
rels? Certainly not. Nor did he mean, that this 
had been his principal business for one month or 
one week. He only meant, that John Alsop’s con- 
duct since had generally been very similar to that 
which has been related. He had not been steady to 
his business, or regular in his purposes and habits. 
He would begin some new enterprize, and fursue 
it diligently for a little while; then he would sud- 
denly drop it, and eagerly engage in some amuse- 
ment or some visionary project of business which 
nobody else expected would ever come to any thing. 
In his youth, play and thoughtless company took 
off his attention from work and from school. No- 
body called him a bad or vicious boy ; but every body 
knew he was fickle, easily drawn away, and far from 
being diligent, industrious and persevering. When 
he was a young man, he could not fix upon any 
employment ; but tried one a little while, then an- 
other, and-then another. One advised him this way 
and another that way, and he followed every body’s 
advice. When he had a family and found it neces- 
sary to exert himself, he was busy early and late; 
but it was to very little purpose. He lived ina 
great many different places; and it is an old and 
true proverb, that “a rolling stone gathers no 
,}moss.’” He very often changed his employment. 
-| Now he was a farmer, then a trader, then a postri- 
der,thena deputy sheriff,then a mechanic of some sort 
without first learning the art. He would just begin to 
do asnug business in some pursuit, when he would 
hear or think of something else, and before any body 
would know it,he would be scampering after the squir- 











threw away a great deal of his hard-earned money ; 
and always kept his family poor. The education 
of his children has been neglected. They are 
growing up in habits of idleness and negligence ; 
people say they resemble their father very much, 
and they fear they will be no better than squirre/. 
hunters all their days. 

Now let all children and youth take warning from 
John Alsop. Let them acquire the habit of fized 
attention to what they are doing. If they are em. 
ployed in labor, or study, or hearing the instruc. 
tions of another, or in innocent play, let them attend 
to it at the time, and finish it, and then think seri. 
ously what they have to do next; and then go and 
do that other thing, with the same attention and 
diligence. Let them never leave important busi- 
ness for trifles; or take up with a project as a very 
good and promising thing, until they have ingquir- 
ed all about it and examined it well. Let them be 
diligent and persevering in every lawful undertak. 
ing of life, and ‘‘ not meddle with those who are 
given to change.” So let them form habits which 
will make them respectable in all the relations and 
situations of life. And may it never be said of one 
of our readers, that he or she is a person that runs 
after squirrels. 
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CHILDREN’S OPINION OF WAR. 

The Rev. James Crabb at the late annual meet. 
ing of the Peace Society in London said, He had 
been to Southampton and visited an infant school 
in that place, and requested the master to address 
the children on the subject of war; when the fol 
lowing questions were put by the master, and an. 
swered by the children :—‘‘ War, is ‘it. a wicked 
thing?” One said, “ Yes.” Another said, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.””—*‘* Who is 
our neighbour?” ‘* Every body.”—‘* How can we 
love our enemies?” ‘* Not by shooting them.”— 
“*Tfany do harm to us, what should we do to them?” 
“Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” A 
child said, “If any body was going to hurt me, | 
would pray to God to change his heart.” It was 
asked, ‘‘ What good would it do, if his heart was 
changed?” ‘* Then,” replied the child, ‘* he could 
not hurt me.” Another child said, ‘ Master, bles- 
sed are the peace-makers, for they shall be, called 
the children of God.”’ Another said, ‘* Those who 
don’t love peace ought to be called the children of 
the devil.” Many other similar observations drop- 
ped from these children. [London World. 
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From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
DISOBEDIENCE. 


*¢ Come away--The boat on the smooth beach lies, 
And around her the small waves break ; 

*Tis a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs ; 
The sun is yet bright on the lake. 

Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear ; 
Come, trembler, and sit at my side ; 

IT am skillful and strong ;—there’s nought to fear 
With me, in my vessel of pride. 

Nearer, and nearer,—more fragrant the while 
Comes loaded the timorous gale ; 

It woos thee, my sister, for one glad smile— 
Nay—why should thy cheek be so pale ?”’ 

** I heed not, brother, the beautiful shade : 
I heed not the cunning bird’s note : 

I only remember what mother said— 
‘ Banare of that dangerous boat!’ 

I heed not the violets scenting the air : 
I heed not the green-hending tree : 

I wish, only wish, that I still were there, 
Where my dear mother bade me be.” 

* All is we!l—all is well,” the daring boy cried , 
« Why fear ?—ain not I at the oar ? 

Oh proudly, and safely the waves we will ride: 
And now—for that loveliest shore. 

Soon, soon, in this smooth little bay we will land; 
See, how like a creseent ’tis shaped,—”’ 

He stops :—By mischance from his boyish hand, 
The long, heavy oar has escaped. 

He springs to regain it——* Stay, brother, stay ! 
The boat is o’erturning——”—= 

The wave, 





rel, He made of course many foolish bargains ; lost or 


The glittering wave, that lured them astray, 


Now closes for aye, o’er their grave. A. M. W. 
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